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Flare Stars May Also Hiss 


Sudden brightness spurts may come from same stars 
that send radio signals picked up on earth. About a fourth 
of near-by red dwarf stars flare. 


> STARS THAT suddenly flare up to 
everal umes their usual brightness, then 
within a few hours apparently return to 
normal, may be the same stars that are 


sending forth radio signals picked up her« 
on earth, reports Dr. Harlow Shapley ot 
Harvard College Observatory 

Flare stars are small stars of low radia 
so that they give off little light 


seldom seen. Yet they may 


tion efhcrency 
nd thus are 
signal their presence in another way, for 
they may be the very notsy stars that hiss 


t the earth just as does our own sun 

\ fourth of the near-by red dwarf stars 
re flare stars, which from tume to time 
send such great geysers of flaming gases 
into space that they temporarily double, 
triple and even quadruple in_ brightness 
These newly-discovered stars possibly pro 
ide the background radio static picked up 
n the direction of the Milky Way, Dr. Shap 
ley reports in the journal, Science (June 8) 

About — halt 


un are dwarf, reddish stars whose intrin 


the 50. stars nearest the 


sic brightness is less than one-thousandth, 
sometimes less than one ten-thousandth 
that of the sun, Dr. Shapley states. Having 
radiated away most of their available en 
igy, they are presumably approaching a 
old old age. Not many of these dwarfs 
re known as yet because they are so faint, 
it they are probably more numerous than 


t! ind’ of star in t iniverse 


TECHNOLOGY 


Only a few years ago was it first sus 
pected that these near-by dwarfs are not 
dying off calmly. The first star known to 
have such short periods of great bright- 
ness, a star that obviously was not double 
or a nova, was discovered less than a decade 
igo. 

To date only about half a dozen flare 
stars have been found. One was caught 
in the actual act of flaring and its change 
in brilliance studied as it occurred. For 
nother, 50 such flare ups within the past 
uarter century have been photographed 

No radio star has knowingly been ob 
served, and only in a few instances have 
definite sources for the radio noise been 
spotted in the heavens. The expanding 
Crab Nebula, which nine centuries ago 
Was a supernova more than a million times 
the sun's brightness, now sends out faint 
radio signals. This cosmic static presum 
ibly comes from the blue-hot nucleus that 
emains buried in the dissipating gas. 

The great Andromeda galaxy and three 
other spirals of myriads of stars, Messier 

51 and 101, have recently been found 
to be radio transmitters. The flares on red 
dwarf stars, found among the millions of 
stars making up these galaxies, may be 
one of the sources of such radio noise, Dr 
Shapley calculates 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


Portable Degreaser Cleans 


machines in army 


> *MOTHBALLED 


irsenals, which were given a_ protective 
coating of petroleum-base compounds 

the close of World War Il, are now being 
made ready for re-use with the help ot a 


portable degreaser described in Orpnanct 


official publication of the American Ord 
mince Association (May-June) 


In the process of preserving machines in 
tandby condition for re-use when needed, 
the machinery is carefully cleaned of op 
rating sludge and contaminates, then 
vated with the petroleum-base compounds 
vhich give them a tough elastic protective 
oaung against motsture, air and contami 
atmosphere. The treatment 


mothballing 


nates in the 
process 1s sometimes called 
To put them in use again, the coating must 


Hand rene Is a tume-con 


sumINg process 


ce removed 


The portable degreaser does the job 
quickly. It is a bulky device, developed by 
engineers of the Twin Cities Arsenal, near 
Minneapolis, and the Lake City Arsenal at 
Independence, Mo. The description in 
Orpnance is by M. K. Pass of the Twin 
Cities plant 

The process employed is simple in it 
self. The degreaser washes the preserva 
uves from the stand-by machine with a 
high-flash petroleum-base diluent. The difh 
cult job was to develop a degreaser capable 
of being moved from machine to machine 
on the factory floor, cleaning each without 
moving it from its position and alignment. 
Another difficult job was to develop a 
method of recovering for re-use the several 
thousand gallons of hot solvent needed to 
nethods t keep 


lean one machine, and 


I hot 


The diluent is applied by means ot 
spray jets. The spray heads are automatically 
oscillated to assure coverage of every part 
of the machine. Movable timber catch- 
basins are used to retain the solvent at the 
base of machine being cleaned, from which 
it is picked up by pumps. It is re-heated 
with electric coils. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


MEDICINE 


War Gas Chemical Called 
Practical for Dropsy Relief 


> PATIENTS with dropsy from certain 
kinds of kidney disease may in the future 
have a war gas chemical injected into their 
veins. The chemical is nitrogen mustard, 
which has temporarily helped patients with 
some kinds of leukemia. 

“It seems to be a practical means of re 
lieving massive edema,” Drs. Robert D 
Taylor, A. C. Corcoran and Irvine H. Page 
of the Cleveland Clinic Foundation re. 
ported at the meeting of the American 
Heart Association in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Edema is the medical term for the excess 
accumulation of fluids in the tissues which 
the layman usually calls dropsy. 

They gave the chemical to 15 patients, 
ranging from two to 69 years old, after 
earlier reports of a dropsy-relieving effect. 
Complete or partial relief of the dropsy 
was accomplished in 11 of the patients. 
In three cases one four-day course of daily 
injections was enough. Others had from 
two to six courses of treatment. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Pick Up 50 Cents with 
Drift Bottles at Shore 


> YOU CAN meet part, if not all, of your 
expenses while on vacation at the seashore 
by keeping a sharp lookout for drift bottles 
tossed up on the beach. 

Since about the middle of May, 2,000 
of these bottles have been set out between 
Cape Hatteras off the North Carolina shore 
and Block Island, south of Rhode Island. 
The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion, Woods Hole, Mass., is offering 50 cents 
for the return of each of these drift bottles 

The bottles are used to help trace the 
ocean currents along the eastern Atlantic 
coast. They were set overboard during a 
recent two-week cruise of the vessel, Alba- 
tross Ill, owned by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service but operated by the Woods 
Hole Institution. 

Scientists on the vessel also made obser- 
vations during the cruise of the tempera- 
ture and amount of salt in the water at 
various depths. Activity of plant and animal 
life was also investigated, using photo- 
electric measurements of the amounts of 
oxygen and plant pigments present in the 


water at various levels. 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 
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Artery Hardening Probed 


Fatty substances in blood, as cholesterol, and artery 
hardening may be linked. Cause may be upset balance of 


cholesterol and phospholipids. 


> A DIFFERENT approach to the possible 
link between fatty substances in the blood, 
such as cholesterol, and arteriosclerosis, pop 
ilarly called artery hardening, was reported 
it the meeting of the American Heart As 
sociation in Atlantic City, N. J. 

According to one recent and widely popu 
ized theory, the dangerous artery con 
dition is related to an over-abundance of 
giant molecules of fatty substance in the 
blood and the consequent means of pre 
ention and cure is claimed to be through 
diet very low in cholesterol. 

An upset balance between cholesterol and 
mother class of fatty substances in blood, 
the phospholipids, may, instead, be the 
cause of the artery hardening condition. 
This theory was presented by Drs. Alfred 
Steiner, Forest E. Kendall and James A. L. 
Mathers, a research team connected with 
Goldwater Memorial Hospital and the Col 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, New York 

Dr. Steiner and _ his 
the fatty substances in the blood of 82 


associates studied 
patients who had suffered coronary throm 
bosis (closure of a coronary artery), and 
compared them with 123 healthy adults 
It was found that the two principal fatty 


components of the blood, cholesterol and 
phospholipids, both increased in the diseased 
patients, but the cholesterol rose at a more 
rapid rate than the phospholipids. This 
ithe scientists consider especially significant 
since it is believed that the phospholipids are 
responsible for keeping the cholesterol dis 
solved in the blood so that it cannot form a 
fatty lining that would narrow an artery 
cholesterol gets 
controlling 


When the increase in 
ahead of the increase in_ the 
phospholipids, it is believed that the freed 
cholesterol may cling to the artery wall, 
thus narrowing the vessel and reducing the 
blood flow to such vital areas as the heart 
or brain. A sudden block in the blood 
supply to the heart, caused by formation 
of a clot in a narrowed artery, 1s known 
as a coronary thrombosis. When blood to 
the brain is cut off, a “stroke” results. 

‘As more information becomes available, 
it has become increasingly apparent that 
coronary arteriosclerosis is associated with 
widespread abnormalities in the pattern of 
fatty substances in the blood,” the scientists 
pointed out. “It is not possible as yet to 
determine which fatty constituents of the 
serum are most important in the production 
of arteriosclerosis. However, it can be stated 





CORONA LABORATORIES—Air view of the site of the Bureau of Stand- 


ards California research center for development of guided missiles. 


at when one fatty component is abnormal 
itis more than likely that there will be othe: 


abnormalities.” 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


INVENTION 
Now You Can Buy Lighted 
Cigarettes from Machine 


> A NEW invention will permit people 
to buy lighted cigarettes, one at a time, 
from a vending machine. Patent 2,555,618 
went to George E. Thomas, Long Beach, 
Calif., for this invention. The lighting ele 
ment is connected with an electrical circuit 
only when a cigarette is being vended. 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Corona Laboratories 
Established by NBS 


> THE NATIONAL Bureau of Standards 
is establishing a laboratory center at Corona, 
Calif., to be devoted to various phases 
of electronic research, development and 
engineering. To be known as the Corona 
Laboratories, National Bureau of Stand- 
rds, the research center will be primarily 
concerned with technical problems for the 
Department of Defense. 

The site was transferred to NBS by the 
Navy because of the Bureau’s urgent need 
for new facilities. About 22 buildings are 
being renovated to accommodate NBS re 
search and development activities being 
transferred there from Washington. 

Dr. R. D. Huntoon, formerly chief of 
the atomic and radiation physics division, 
has been named associate director to head 
the mm laboratories 


The most important activity at the 


Corona laboratories will be the develop 
ment of guided missiles. Every phase of 
missile development will be covered from 
theoretical and research to con 


applied 
struction of experimental parts and units 

An analog computer is being set up in 
the laboratories to be used in flight simula 
tion problems where trajectories of guided 
missiles must be computed mathematically 


The computer, occupying about 1000 square 


feet of floor space, can solve problems in 


minutes that would take trained mathe 
maticians weeks to solve 

Some of the existing buildings are now 
being remodeled to house electronic labo 
ratories, the large computer, machine shops, 
a wind tunnel, cells for testing jet-engines, 
alutude chambers, a missile assembly sec 
tion, and a technical library 

Over 200 members of the missile devel 
opment division of the Bureau will move 
their families to Corona during the next 
few months. Building materials and credit 


restrictions have been eased to permit 


family housing construction. 


Science News Letter, June 16, 1931 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Bite Score: 


>» MORE THAN 1,000 mosquito bites 
within a six-month period is the score 
of Dr. Louis Roth of the Quartermaster 
General Laboratories in Philadelphia. 

He gave himself the chance to be bitten 
this many—and more—times in order to 
find out just why mosquitoes are drawn 
to people they attack. His experiments 
were an outgrowth of the war-inspired 
quest for better mosquito repellents to 
protect troops in infested areas, he said. 

Dr. Roth's tests consisted in cutting off 
different parts of the sense organs of two 
types of mosquitoes, then seeing how they 
reacted to his arm and to a heated glass 
rod after the operations. Their reactions 
were compared to those of normal mos- 
quitoes. 

The two kinds of mosquitoes were the 
disease-carrying Aedes aegypti and the 
Anopheles quadrimaculatus females. This 
Aedes is the only known yellow-fever-carry- 
ing mosquito in the United States. The 


PHYSICS 
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Over 1,000 


Anopheles quad. spreads malaria. 

When the antennae are removed from the 
Aedes, it is not attracted to man. When 
both the antennae and the palpi, the small 
feelers on either side of the mosquito’s 
probe, are removed, the mosquito will bite 
only in rare cases. 

Thus this mosquito usually finds its 
man through the antennae and palpi. The 
antennae serve as a guide to the heat 
waves sent out by humans, animals or 
objects in the vicinity. It is possible that 
the antennae also react to chemical stimu- 
lus, such as body odors, Dr. Roth states. 

The Anopheles mosquito he studied be- 
somewhat differently. The females 
continue to bite even after both the an- 
tennae and palpi have been removed. 
When this mosquito is near a host, Dr. 
Roth believes, its hind legs may serve as 
sense organs, detecting air currents resulting 
from heat radiations from the host. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


haves 


One Radar Locates Storms 


>» LOCATING THUNDERSTORMS may 
become a much easier task if a system the 
british have worked out is successful. On 
show at a scientific exhibition at the Na 
tional Physical Laboratory, Teddington, 
Was an automatic recorder which picks up 
and computes signals received by a single 
radar. Now it takes three or four radar 
sets to do the job. 

Measurement of the time interval be 
tween reception of a wave from a lightning 
flash as it travels along the ground and 
from the flash as it 


another wave same 
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What ore flare stars? p. 370 

What is a proposed method for finding the 
distance to a newly discovered asteroid? p 
382. 
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Why is tooth snatching now passe? p. 375 
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Why did a scientist allow himself to be 
bitten over 1,000 times by mosquitoes? p. 372. 
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How will the origin of oil be probed this 
summer? p. 375. 
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National Bureau of Standards; p. 373, George Wash- 
ington University; p. 375, Johns Hopkins University; p. 378, Fremont Davis. 


bounces off the ionosphere high in the sky 
is expected to do the trick. 

The British scientists will test the new 
method against present ways of locating 
thunderstorms. 

soth the British and Americans now use 
networks of radar stations to determine by 
triangulation the location of the thunder. 
storm. The only present American net- 
work covers an area with a diameter of 
4,000 miles in the Caribbean region. 

University of Florida scientists, under 
contract to the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
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At what age should the fight against 
old age diseases begin? p. 376. 
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When is the danger period for polio after 
immunizing ‘‘shots’’? p. 381. 
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How can you earn money on a seaside 
vacation? p. 370. 
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What do children look for in comic books? 
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What are some of the latest developments 
in cotton? p. 378 








have conducted field tests with equipment 
working on the same principle as the new 
British method. Signal Corps scientists at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., declared that the 
tests showed the method was not feasible. 
Wave shapes from lightning patterns, 
they said, were not clear enough to permit 
accurate placing of the thunderstorms. 
However, the Signal Corps scientists said, 
they used human calculation, rather than 
an automatic recorder as developed by the 
British 
Science News Letter, June 16, 195] 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Clock Varies Less Than One 
Ten-thousandth of a Second 


> A CLOCK so accurate that if it 
tinues at the present rate it will gain or 
lose only one second in 30 years has just 
been put into operation at the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 
It is expected to vary less than one ten 
thousandth of a second per day 


con 


This master timekeeper controls radio 


broadcast network switching clocks and 
“time-of-day” service in New York City. 
The new apparatus is used by the tele 


phone companies to regulate equipment for 
the coaxial cable and radio relay televi 
ind telephone networks, as well as 
overseas, ship-to-shore and mobile 
telephone service. 


sion 


radio 


The clock’s split-second precision lies in 
four extremely stable quartz crystals which 
vibrate constantly at a frequency of 100,000 
cycles per second. The vibrations of these 
crystals control the frequency of 
electronic current with a precision of 
part in a billion. 


a special 


one 


The new equipment is housed in_air- 
conditioned rooms where the temperature 
never varies more than two degrees. 

The new clock will provide a third, in 
dependent reference for time measurement 
throughout the United States. Extremely 
accurate measurements already are made 
by the U. S. Naval Observatory and the 
National Bureau of Standards, using quartz 
crystal clocks similar in general to the Bell 
clock. All such timepieces are checked with 
astronomical observations. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


MEDICINE 


Heart Sound Meter May 
Measure Stress Effects 


> DOCTORS in the future may have a 
better guide to the heart's ability to with- 
stand stress, thanks to a heart sound meter 
reported at the meeting of the American 
Heart Association in Atlantic City, N. J. 

This special electronic apparatus was 
tested by Drs. John H. Foulger and Paul E. 
Smith, Jr., of the Haskell Laboratory of 
Industrial Toxicology at Wilmington, Del. 

The heart sound meter, they reported, 
analyzes low frequency heart vibrations, 
allows estimation of the heart’s output of 
blood, stroke volume and the volume of 
the dilated heart. 

The ratio of the stroke volume to the 


volume of the dilated heart may, they 
stated, have value as a measure of the 
heart’s ability to withstand stress. 


The completeness of the emptying of 


the heart’s ventricles, which pump blood 
to the lungs and the rest of the body, 


seems to be related to the “abruptness” of 
the contraction of the ventricles, they 
found. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 
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UNSEEN AGENTS—Bacteriologist Lucille B. Robinson (left) and Dr. 

Ruth H. Wichelhausen examine tubes containing L organisms. These are 

grown in broth at an even temperature so that laboratory tests can determine 

the ability of various substances to kill the organisms, possibly leading to 
a remedy for rheumatic diseases. 


MEDICINE 


Rheumatic Disease Hope 


Terramycin and albumin may be remedies for rheu- 
matic disease. Basis for treatment is new-old theory that 


disease is germ caused. 


> TERRAMYCIN, one of the anti-germ 
chemicals from an earth microorganism, 
and albumin from normal human blood 
hold promise of becoming remedies for 
rheumatic diseases, if studies reported to 
the American Rheumatism Association 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., are borne 
out by further research. 

This new team of potential anti-rheu- 
remedies was developed by Drs. 
Thomas McPherson Brown, Ruth H. 
Wichelhausen and William R. Merchant 
of George Washington University School 
of Medicine and Mt. Alto Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. Lucille B. Robinson, research 
bacteriologist at Mt. Alto Hospital. 

Some 150 or more patients have been 
getting either the new terramycin-albumin 
treatment or some variation of it tried in 
the course of developing the new treatment 
combination. Dr. Brown stressed, however, 
that it is too soon to talk about the treat- 
ment itself and that he and his associates 
are chiefly concerned at present with the 
basis for the treatment. 


matic 


This basis is a new-old theory of a germ- 
cause of rheumatic diseases, from the heart- 
crippling rheumatic fever of childhood to 
the arthritis that painfully cripples grandpa’s 
joints. The trouble maker, according to 
this theory, is a strain of germs called L 
organisms. 

These organisms are said to be small 
enough to move in and out of a single 
cell. The body seems to respond to this 
by producing antibodies to fight the or- 
ganisms. The reaction between the anti- 
bodies and the L germs result, through a 
hypersensitivity of the body, in the pain, 
swelling, fever, stiffness and crippling of 
the rheumatic diseases. 

Cortisone, Dr. Brown believes, relieves 
these symptoms by blocking the antibody- 
germ reaction. When cortisone is stopped, 
the reaction and its symptoms return. 

It was as a test of the theory of the L 
germ sensitivity cause of rheumatic dis 
eases that terramycin, other antibiotic 
drugs and blood serum albumin were used 
as treatments. 








Gold salts, long used to treat rheumatx 
diseases, can kill L germs. Reasoning that 
this was why they helped some arthritic 
patients, Dr. Brown and associates next 
made test tube trials of penicillin and other 
intibiotic germ killers. Aureomycin, chlor 
imphenicol and terramycin proved capable 
f killing the L germs, terramycin being 
nost effective. 

Meanwhile studies by the relatively new 
technique of electrophoresis had shown 
that the proteins in blood serum were 
hanged in rheumatic diseases. In severe 
ises there is a relatively low amount of 
lbumin. Cortisone treatment causes a rise 
in albumin in blood serum. Injections of 
ilbumin reduced joint pain and swelling 
within 15 minutes, the improvement last 
ing six to eight hours. Apparently the al 
uumin had the same effect as cortisone 
in blocking the L germ-antibody reaction 
Dr. Brown reasoned 

This led to giving albumin, to block the 
reaction, with an antibiotic, to kill the | 
germs. In the few cases treated this way, 
there was marked clearing of symptoms 
ul improvement shown by blood tests 

But until the new treatment has been 
tried on 100 or more patients and results 
followed for two years, Dr. Brown does not 
feel any real judgment on it can be made 
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INVENTION 
Processing Food With 
Natural Flavor Patented 


> DEHYDRATED SOUPS and dessert 

tural and imitation fruit flavorings, dried 
ggs and milk, soluble coffee, and other 
dehydrated products will keep their flavor: 
locked in and stay in shape to use without 
packaging through use of twe 
new methods which have just won fv 
scientists of Parke, Davis 


urtght 
patents for two 
ind Company, Detroit 

The methods involve ixing the tood 
ind beverage products with either poly 
vinyl alcohol or a cellulose derivative. They 
ure now being tested by the manufacturers 
of various food products, but are not yet 
in general use 

Many extracts of natural and synthetic 
flavors lose some of their original flavor 
or odor or both when they are stored. In 
addition, they tend to become caked from 
the moisture in the atmosphere. The fatty 
substances in dried soups now have to be 
packed expensively and usually separate 
from the other ingredients 

If these two chemicals are mixed with 
the dehydrated foods and drinks, the patent 
descriptions claim, this deterioration and 
the expensive air-tight packaging which is 
needed to prevent it are done away with 

Patents 2,555,464 through 2,555,468 were 
issued to Herman H. Bogin and Rufus D 
Feick and assigned by them to Parke, Davis 
ind Company, Detroit, on the new methods. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Panic Aid 


Posts Urged 


Panic and fear victims after A-bomb attacks could 
be taken care of in special shelters. Panic may take heavy 


toll of lives. 


> PSYCHIATRIC FIRST aid stations will 
ve needed to take care of victims of panic 
ind fear in case of A-bomb attacks, two 
groups of doctors have declared. Panic 
may take more lives than the actual A 
vomb attacks, one group pointed out 


Three medical officers of the Army 
present a plan for prevention and control 
of panic in the Unirep Srates ARMED 
Forces Mepicat Journar (April). In addi 
tion, a committee of the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry has published 


1 similar plan 
It is possible,” said Col. John M. Cald 
well, Lieut. Col. Stephen W. Ranson and 
Lieut. Col. Jerome G. Sacks, “that loss of 
greater by reason of panic 
result of the disaster itself.” 


life may be 


than as 


Both reports stress the need for complet 
information on the nature of the various 
panic-producing attacks which might occur 
Just as important, it was said, was the man 
ner in which this information is passed on 
to the general public. The committee of 
the Group for the Advancement of Psy 
chiatry criticized the overly-dramatic pre 
dictions of impending doom which, it said, 
were disseminated by some columnists and 
commentators 


MEDICINE 


Drug Fights 


> A LEG-SAVING drug is now available 
it drug stores on a doctor’s prescription 
This may mean the saving of large num 
bers of feet and legs threatened with am 
putation because of gangrene due to dia 
betes. Children may be saved from crippling 
due to chronic osteomyelitis 

The new drug is called Varidase by its 
manufacturers, the Lederle Laboratories 
Division of American Cyanamid Company. 
Doctors who have been using it in pre- 
release trials know it as streptokinase and 
streptodornase. 

The two long words are names for 
enzyme chemicals produced by the danger 
ous streptococcus germs. These two chemi- 
cals have the power to liquefy clotted blood 
and thick pus. Once liquefied, such mate 
rial can be easily removed from infected 
ireas, giving a chance for anu-germ chemi 
cals such as penicillin, aureomycin and 
thers to act more effectively and also gis 
ing the body's natural healing powers a 
better chance 


Early interruption of acute, severe 
inxiety reactions,” on the part of individuals 
subjected to A-bomb and other attacks, 
was seen as the most effective approach. 
Both reports stressed the need for psychiatric 
first aid stations which would seek to re 
turn persons mentally affected by the at 
tack to normal life. 

Group panic,” it was pointed out, “in 
volves unreasoning, uncritical, and un 
idaptive movement of groups toward es 
cape from danger.” To control this sort of 
iction, it was suggested, road blocks should 
be set up on roads leading out of attacked 
cities. People moving away from the cit 
in “unplanned and unauthorized manner’ 
should be diverted and the proper informa 
tion given to them. 

Any evacuation movements which ar 
necessary should be carefully controlled 
because, in such movements, panic is quite 
easily developed. 

A community which already has sound 
mental health, good intergroup relation 
ships, factual knowledge about the possi 
bilities to be faced in an attack and a 
method of dealing with those possibilities, 
it was emphasized, would be most able t 
prevent or reduce panic. 
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angrene 


The action of these two streptococcus 
enzymes has been known for years. Labo 
ratories all over the world have been try 
ing to prepare the materials in large enough 
quantities to try them on patients 

Lederle Laboratories are the first to 
achieve this and it cost them “three years 
of sad experience and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars,” Dr. David Bryce said. 

Credit for solving the problem of find- 
ing a way to produce Varidase commercially 
goes to Frank Ablondi, working under 
Dr. J. H. Williams, director of research 
for Lederle. 


Besides its leg-saving future, Varidase 1s 
said to show great promise as an aid in 
treatment of the deep-seated chest infections 
known as empyema 


The chemical is produced in a dried 
form. It is used either by injection into 
body cavities or is applied directly to in 
fected areas, such as diabetic ulcers. 
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GEOLOGY 


Science News Letter for /une 16, 1995] 


Seek Origin of Oil 


Shallow seas in northern Gulf of Mexico will be 
probed this summer for light on how oil pools formed mil- 


lions of years ago. 


>» TO UNDERSTAND better the 
us processes by which some hundreds of 
nillions of years ago the world’s oil re 
serves were formed, the University of Cali 
rnia’s Scripps Institution of Oceanography 

vill send a group of scientists out to probe 
shallow-water areas of the northern 


niysteri 


Gulf of Mexico this summer. Such proc 
sses presumably are also occurring today 
Under the leadership of Dr. Francis P 
Shepard, professor of submarine geology, 
nd Dr. Fred B. Phleger, associate profes 
sor of submarine geology, the scientists will 

engaged in the first field work in what 

expected to be a continuing, long-term 
project in marine sedimentology 

The work is being sponsored by the oil 
dustry through the American Petroleum 
Institute. The industry's interest is an im 

diate one. It hopes to use the present as 
key to unlock the past. Information as 
to how potential stratigraphic traps are 
eing formed at the moment may be useful 
to the industry in locating such oil traps 
formed far back in time 

This will be the first large-scale investi 
gation of the environment in areas where 
il may be forming. Previous studies have 
single as 


largely had to be restricted to 
pects of the process 


Oil itself, scientists agree, is one end 


DENTISTRY 


Tooth Snatc 


> TOOTH SNATCHING, like 


snatching, has lost caste with scientihe men 


tonsi! 


in both dentistry and medicine 
1 tooth pulled now, it will 
tooth is bad, not because 


If you have 
because the 
pulling a tooth will cure your rheumatic 
iches and pains, your bad complexion ot 
llergic skin rash, your sick kidneys or yout 
ling heart. And sick or well, if vou need 


1 nourished, you need your teeth 


ix Wwe 
This, in effect, is the American Dental 
\ssociation’s hail and farewell to the 40 
focal infection.” Accord 
many bodily diseases, 


r-old theory of 
ing to this theory, 
particularly arthritis, were supposed to be 
1 the teeth 


due to a focus of infection 1 


Countless thousands of teeth were, as a 
result, pulled unnecessarily. The patients 
often continued to suffer from the diseases 
tor which the teeth were pulled 

In a special issue devoted entirely to a 
subject, the AMERICAN 


report on this 


product of the alteration of myriads ol 
marine plants and animals deposited with 
the sediments on the sea floor. Consequent 
ly, the project includes plans for studying 
not only the sediments which eventually 
form the rocks in which oil is found, but 
also the ocean water and the plants and 
inimals that live in it. Since marine en 
vironments vary greatly, several types will 
be studied. These include lagoons, swamps, 
mud flats, barrier islands, barrier beaches, 
and open sea. Shelf areas of the ocean 
covered with sand, mud, and lime deposits 
will be investigated. Most of the work will 
ve done on the shore side of the 10-fathom 
curve. Small boats will be chartered to 
make seasonal oceanographic surveys of 
the selected regions. 

Field work will begin July 1 in con 
trasting environments, including the vicin 
ity of San Antonio Bay, near Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and the area near the end 
of the Mississippi delta. 

Laboratory work will be done chiefly at 
the Scripps Institution, both at the La Jolla 
campus and at the Scripps Field Activities 
on Point Loma 

Che University of California will have 
the cooperation of numerous other insti 
tutions and individual scientists in the 
project 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


ing Vetoed 


ASSOCIATION JOURNAL { 


DENTAI (June) ce 
clares that there is little or no scientific 
evidence to support the theory that infected 
teeth are in themselves a major cause of 
arthritis, heart ailments, kidney diseases 
eye disorders or skin diseases 

The importance of speedy removal of in 
fections in the mouth by treatment or e 
tracuon of infected teeth is stressed. But 
extracting teeth in the hope of curing a 
disease of the rest of the body is called 
“merely clutching at a straw.” 

Before pulling teeth to treat a condition 
which has not yielded to other treatment, 
the association points out, “it should be re- 
called that if the nutrition is important to 
health and well-being, the preservation of 
teeth is important, too.” 

The report was prepared at the University 
of Michigan by 13 of its dental, medical 


ind public health faculty members head: 
y Dr. Kenneth A. Easlick. 
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TINY RADIO—This baby radio 

transmitter sends rocket telemeter 

pick-ups over 20 to 100-mile range, 

depending upon its distance from 
ground. 


Tiny Radio Transmitter 
Sends Over 100-Mile Range 


>» SURER INFORMATION 
veather and other matters, picked up by 
telemeter instruments in speeding pilotless 
rockets high in the sky, will be received by 
ground-based stations as a result of a new 
tiny radio transmitter developed by the 
\pplied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hop 
kins University at Silver Spring, Md. 


concerning 


The transmitter is about the size of 
cigarette package and has a range of 20 to 
100 miles depending upon its distance from 
the ground. The range is 20 miles at sea 
level, and 100 miles at elevations of 10,000 
feet or more. It operates in the 200 mega 
output of two 


cvcle band, has a power 
watts, and has low distortion and high 

stability 
One advantage of this new tiny trans 
mitter is the small space it will use in a 
rocket’s nose, replacing larger types and 
making more space available for the instru 
ments that pick up the information desired 
Complicated electronic telemetering pick-ups 
in the rocket-powered aircraft gather many 
types of information ranging from weather 
conditions to flight characteristics of the 
craft itself. They are also used in cosmic-ray 

studies 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


The petrified logs of Arizona are con 
posed largely of silica which penetrated the 
cells of fallen forest trees that remained 

th } + tee 


buried under thousands of 
many ages 


et + -arth for 








ENGINEERING 
Automatic Injections 
Aid Car Engines 


> MORE power for the automobile en- 
gine for high speeds and hill-climbing is 
provided with an improved alcohol-water 
injection device which automatically sup 
plies the mixture at a rate which increases 
proportionately to the engine speed. In 
ventors are Philip H. Bills, Longmeadow, 
Joseph A. Logan, Hadley, and Theodor« 
J. Mesh, Easthampton, Mass. Gilbert and 
Barker Manufacturing Company, West 
Springfield, Mass., has acquired the patent 
rights 

It is well known that a mixture of 
vater and alcohol will result in better per 
formance of an internal-combustion en 
gine, the inventors state. At ordinary legal 
speeds on level roads, regular gasoline gives 
satisfactory power. This invention is to 
provide the injection when higher speeds 
are desirable or satisfactory power for hill 
climbing without engine knock. 

The injection is made by a pump which 
is controlled by a switch actuated by the 
suction of the engine manifold. This re 
sults in injection during the periods when 
the engine is working hard. The circuit 


breaker of the ignition system of the en 
gine is used as a vibrator to convert th 
current from the storage battery to the 
high frequency pulsating current needed t 


operate the pump. 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


PEDIATRICS 


Opinion to the Contrary, 
Babies Do Sleep at Night 


> REGARDLESS OF what mother, daddy 
ind the neighbors may think, babies d 
sleep at night. Their night time sleep lasts 
from eight to 10 hours and the time be 


is when they are 


tween one and three a.m. 
most likely to be asleep. These are among 
the findings of a study of babies’ sleep by 
Prof. Nathaniel Kleitman and Theodore 
G. Englemann of the University of Chicago 

Even at the age of three weeks babies do 
most of their sleeping at night, the scien 
tists found. At that age they sleep about 
eight and a half hours at night, and only six 
and a half hours during the day. The basic 
day-night sleep pattern already is beginning 
to be established. In the next few weeks of 
life, up to the fourteenth week, the total 
amount of sleep increases only slightly, if 
at all, but the babies increased their night 
sleep to a little over 10 hours. The day 
time sleep decreased proportionately. 

At the end of six months, the babies cut 
down their day-time sleeping to about 
three and a half hours, which usually falls 
into two well-defined naps during the day. 
Tl 
as little as 14 hours. 


ir total sleep over a 24-hour period is 
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Boys and girls differ little in the length of 
time they sleep, the study shows, but the 
babies that slept the least were found among 
the boys. The boys also tended to eat more 
often. 

The study showed that there was no dif- 
ference in sleep habits of the babies fed 
meat or of those on a meatless diet. Nor did 
meat in the diet affect the amount they 
cried or the number of crying spells during 
the night. These latter, incidentally, varied 
between one crying spell every ten nights 
to as often as two spells a night. 
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GERIATRICS 
Start at 20 to Stop 
Diseases of Old Age 


> DOCTORS SHOULD start preventing 
old age diseases among their 20-year-old 
patients, Dr. Malford W. Thewlis of Wake- 
field, R. I., told members of the American 
Geriatrics Society at their meeting in At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Geriatrics is defined as that department 
of medicine which treats all problems pe 
culiar to old age and the aging. But, said 
Dr. Thewlis, “geriatrics is not a special 
branch of medicine.” 

“It is a part of general practice or in 
ternal medicine. Any physician who is well 
grounded in medicine and who takes spe- 
cial interest in those of advancing years 
qualifies as a geriatrician.” 

“Preventive geriatrics,” he continued, 
“begins at 20 and actual geriatrics begins 
at 40.” 

Physicians must keep their aging pa- 
tients up and about as much as possible, 
he advised, pointing out that hospitals are 
already over-crowded. 

“Better diagnosis, more preventive geri- 
atrics, will keep these old people going— 
an important thing at this time when every 
able body is needed in industry,” Dr. Thew- 
lis declared. “Much can be done in indus- 
try by physicians who are dealing with 
employees. A good geriatrician always has 
his mind on prevention.” 
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INVENTION 


Push Button Will Aid 
Can-Opener Cooks 


> CAN-OPENING, heretofore considered 
an easy way to prepare a meal, becomes 
even easier with the invention of a push- 
button, motor-driven can-opener. Just place 
the can—of beans or hash—in the proper 
position, push the lever which operates the 
push-button, and the lid is pierced and 
the can opened. 

This boon to the bridge-playing house- 
wife was invented by Richard J. Raab, 
Rochester, N. Y., who received patent num- 
ber 2,555,931 from the U. S. Patent Office. 
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PHYSICS 
Man to Duplicate Stellar 
Atomic Energy in 50 Years 


> THERE IS no reason why scientists 
should not find within the next 50 to 100 
years some way to build heavier elements 
out of light chemical elements in a con- 
trollable chemical reaction releasing great 
quantities of energy. 

This possibility of duplicating usefully 
what is done in the stars and may be done 
in the so-called hydrogen bomb is foreseen 
by Prof. F. E. Simon, professor of thermo- 
dynamics at the University of Oxford, 
England. 

The so-called thermo-nuclear reactions 
thus achieved, Prof. Simon believes, would, 
together with solar energy, probably be 
the main source of power in the distant 
future when supplies of conventional fuel 
and of uranium for atomic energy have 
given out. 

At present there is no controllable way 
of combining hydrogen nuclei to form 
helium as is done in the stars with a con- 
version of mass into energy. There are, 
however, good chances that this process 
can be used to make the hydrogen bomb. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


It’s Humor Children 
Want in Comic Books 


> DESPITE FEARS of some parents over 
the kind of comic books their children read, 
humor is one of the major characteristics 
children look for in comic books. 

This was discovered by two Syracuse 
University, N. Y., professors in a survey 
of the comic book reading habits of 1,256 
children. They graded the 16 major char- 
acteristics of the most popular comic books. 

Boys preferred books with masculine and 
humor characteristics; girls preferred the 
characteristics labelled feminine, humor 
and adolescent. 

The five best-liked comic books for the 
boys were: True Sports, Crime Does Not 
Pay, Donald Duck, Mutt and Jeff and Joe 
Palooka. The girls preferred most to read: 
Patsy Walker, A Date With Judy, Millie 
the Model, Archie, and Nancy. 

Superman was mentioned in an earlier 
survey as having been bought most often. 
However, it did not turn up later as the 
most preferred. 

The professors who conducted the sur- 
veys were Robert F. Butterworth and Dr. 
George G. Thompson. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 
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MEDICINE 


Obesity Called Waste of 
Manpower and Food 


> “FATTIES ANONYMOUS,” groups of 
overweight people who try to help each 
other stick to a reducing program, were 
praised by Dr. James M. Hundley, of the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases, U. S. Public Health Service, 
in a report at the joint meeting of the 
Chicago Medical Society, Chicago Nutrition 
Association and Chicago Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 

He called such groups an “encouraging 
start” toward handling the problem of 
obesity, or overweight, through groups. 
The Public Health Service, he added, has 
made pilot studies on this, also with “en- 
couraging results.” 

Group treatment is needed partly because 
of the size of the problem. If all the obese 
were suddenly to descend on their physi- 
cians asking for treatment, “our medical 
facilities would be completely swamped,” 
Dr. Hundley declared. 

Calling obesity a “luxury we cannot af 
ford,” he said, “it is a waste of our national 
resources not only in manpower but in 
food.” 

Although there is no proof that obesity 
is the cause of high blood pressure, heart 
disease, diabetes and a shortened lifespan, 
associated with all of these. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Fifth as Many Insects 
At Time of Full Moon 


> AT THE time of full moon, nocturnal 
insects are only about a fifth as plentiful 
as during the dark of the new moon. 

This seeming effect of the moon is re- 
ported by two entomologists, C. B. Wil- 
liams and B. P. Singh, working at Britain’s 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

For many years those who gather insects 
for scientific purposes have known that if 
a bright light is used to attract insects at 
night, the catches are considerably higher 
near the period of the new moon than 
near the full moon. While catches at full 
moon by other methods were also believed 
to be poor, there was the chance that the 
low catches in a light trap might be due 
to a lowered relative luminosity and a low- 
ered attractiveness of the trap at full moon. 

Entomologists Williams and Singh last 
summer and fall made a test by sucking 
up insects at night with a strong electric 
fan, so the light intensity would not affect 
the catches. 
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Careful counts of the flies and other 
kinds of insects captured during five com- 
plete lunar cycles showed that the catch in 
the new moon week was five times that 
in the full moon week. 

This year, they announce to the scien- 
tic world through the journal, Nature 
(May 26), they will repeat their experi- 
ment. In the meantime, they hope others 
will report evidence on this problem, par- 
ticularly long series of night catches of in- 
sects by any method not depending upon 
attraction to light. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Sun Doesn’t Set Latest 
On Longest Day of Year 


> ALTHOUGH June 22 is the longest day 
of the year for people in the northern 
hemisphere, the sun doesn’t rise earliest on 
that day nor does it set latest. 

The latest sunset is about June 29 and 
the earliest sunrise was June 15. But these 
two days and the 22nd differ only about 
a minute in the length of day. 

The times of sunrise and sunset, and the 
number of daylight hours vary consider- 
ably with latitude. The northern states en- 
joy several extra hours of sunlight, the sun 
rising earlier and setting later than in 
Florida and Texas, for instance. 
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NUTRITION 


Dessert Can Do Double 
Duty Finishing Meal 


> DESSERT can be more than a. sweet 
bit to finish the meal. It can carry the 
kind of protein nourishment for which we 
ordinarily eat meat, fish and poultry as 
the main course. 

The trick is to make a generous egg 
dessert such as custard or pound cake. Nu- 
tritionists of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture suggest this for the period when 
eggs are plentiful and inexpensive. It might 
also be a good idea for the housewife try- 
ing to plan a nourishing but appetizingly 
cool meal in hot weather. 

Baked custard, a favorite with all ages 
of the family, can be touched up so that 
each serving is different, according to cook- 
ery specialists. An easy way to do it is to 
line up six custard cups and put a few 
raisins in one, nutmeg in another, cooked 
dried apricots in a third, honey in a fourth, 
chocolate chips in a fifth, then fill all six 
cups with the custard mixture and bake. 
When done, this assortment is turned up- 
side down in individual dessert dishes so 
that the trimmings are on top. The one 
plain custard may be touched up with 
frozen strawberry sauce at serving time. 
The specialists say that greasing the cus- 
tard cups helps make apricots or nutmeg 
stay in place. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Sea Lions Suffer 
From Ulcers, Too 


> GASTRIC ULCERS not only cause your 
boss to be peevish, but cause sea mammals— 
notably the sea lion—to be sluggish and 
lacking in pep. 

And a dispirited sea lion makes a pretty 
sad exhibit in a zoo or in a trained animal 
act. 

So says Dr. Arthur Louis Kelly, veteri- 
narian of the San Diego Zoo, who is pres- 
ently doing research at the University of 
California’s Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy. 

“The technical literature carries several 
references to the presence of gastric ulcers 
in sea lions,” says Dr. Kelly, “and in our 
work at the zoo we have often found sea 
lions so afflicted.” 

In the sea lion, gastric ulcers are thought 
to be traceable to the activities of parasites 
ingested with the animal’s food. There is 
no evidence that the ulcers are of psycho- 
somatic origin, as is common among hu- 
mans. 

Dr. Kelly is studying the chemical 
changes that take place in the bodies of 
marine mammals when they are changed 
from sea water to fresh water. Part of this 
investigation is an attempt to determine 
where the sea lion gets the water its sys 
tem requires. One theory is that it may 
come from the body fluids of the fish the 
mammal eats. 

The transfer of sea lions from the sali 
water of the ocean to the fresh water of 
the zoo benefits them immediately in one 
way, Dr. Kelly says. They soon lose ex 
ternal parasites, such as lice, with which 
they are afflicted in the open ocean. 
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MEDICINE 
A-Bomb Survivors Have 
Cataracts and Leukemia 


> CATARACTS OF the eyes and leukemia, 
cancerous disease of the blood, are the 
two conditions so far found to occur more 
often than normal among Japanese sur- 
vivors of the atom bombings in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, Dr. W. C. Davison, dean of 
the Duke University Medical School, has 
found. 

Dr. Davison has just returned from a 
six-week inspection of the Atom Bomb 
Casualty Commission, the U. S. agency 
conducting a long range medical study of 
results of the atom bombings on survivors 

The finding of more cataracts and leu 
kemia, he stressed, represents only a “rela 
tive increase.” The actual number of cases 
of each condition is “extremely low.” 

Dr. Davison reported his findings to the 
National Research Council, parent agency 
of the ABCC. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 








Cotton Still Textile King 


New cotton developments are extending use of this 
natural fiber. Today cotton can resist creasing. Trick new 


thread disappears in water. 


See Front Cover 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 


> SCIENTISTS ARE keeping King Cott 
his throne in tl textile world. Ne 


lopments includ 
Cotton that resists creasing 
Cotton that stays clean long 
n esi 
( t 1 j ‘ 
he 
l i cotton that simply disappear 
 \ sh it 
Ss these ompletely 
hange the charact f the cotton, giving 
t new, desirable qualities. Others are onl 
mporary and must be renewed each ti 
otton is washed 
ll 


than any 


normally stronger 
] 

hen wet, vet one of the very latest de 

elopments is a thread that looks like ordi 

nary cotton thread, but dissolves and dis 

appears when dropped into water. This 


thread, which probably won 


t comme! 
, 


1 ] ; 
tally avatia for several years, is expected 


ful where a thread 1 ded on 
p als 
Water le 
iffol f Sal 
pen-work materials, for basting threads and 
tor necting-varns W e the thread ts 
( f then 
Su thread, though | y 
} pl vas! al ! l 
Lye ‘‘Mercerizes"’ Cotton 
\\ trong tion f . placed 
wus yy tton 
Heal + ee 
ton ms held lo sely, tess | vl omes 
ore sorbent: but if the varn or cloth 
pulled tightly, it increases in strength and 
if kes on I sh en 
When the thread is first treated in a suit 


l 
yble manner with monochloroacetic acid, a 
vinegar derivative, and then with the lye, 
he cotton looks and feels the same, but 
is acquired new characteristics. A drop of 
vater will make the yarn balloon out and 
become easy to break at the wet spot, it 
will disappear entirely in water. This treat 
ment was developed at the Southern R 
gional Research Laborator f tl { S 
Department of Agricultur 
This water-soluble vari hemical 
ely related to a powder used to mak 
otton fabrics resist sol tter and come 
lean easier. This powder, carboxymethy! 


< 


ther apparel fiber and particularly strong 


This treatment to make cotton fabrics 
more resistant to soiling and launder clean 
with less soap was developed at the Institute 
of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va 
working on a project sponsored by the 
Research and Marketing Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
oil-suspending agent in many detergents \ 

Housewives may soon lighten their wash ; 

iy work by using this simple, inexpensive 
ompound in their rinse water. They can 
just add a small amount of the CMC to 
iter each time the cotton 


llulose or CMC for short, is used as a 


fabric so tightly 


new type of cottor 
woven that water cannot penetrate it uti 
lizes the natural tendency of cotton fibes 
to swell when wet. No resin or chemica 
treatment is needed to make it waterproof 


the final rinse 


The cloth contains about 30°., more filling 


garments are Washed 

The material coats the fibers with a threads than ordinary cotton fabrics. When 
smooth film which keeps dirt from coming wet, the cotton threads swell enough t 
into close contact with the fabric. This make the fabric water-tight 
coating is so transparent you do not see it, 
ind when the solution is only one-half pet 


Raincoats and tents may some day lhe 
made of this self-sealing material, woven 
ent or less, it is so dilute it does not per- 6p a new loom attachment developed at 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
The fabric is now under-going its first large 
scale test at the New Orleans baseball park, 
where batters’ box and pitcher's mound are 
protected with tarpaulins of it 


eptubly stiffen the cloth. Stronger solutions 
may be used as a starch 

Basic material for the powder is cellulose 
from either wood or cotton. Purified cellu 
lose, similar to that from which rayon is 
made, is treated with caustic soda, then 
vith a chlorinated acetic acid. The finished The best way yet discovered for pro 
tecting cotton fabrics and yarn from mil 


product is a fluffy white powder, tasteless 
nd odorless dew and other forms of rot is a chemical 





DISAPPEARING COTTON—Trick new cotton yarn, which looks and 
feels like ordinary cotton, balloons out when wet and disappears in water. 
The cover on this week’s Science News Letter shows the yarn before being 


put in water, this picture shows the yarn a few minutes later. 
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tment which partially converts the fiber 
to cellulose acetate, similar to acetate rayon 
The treated fabric, which looks like regula 
cotton and is fully as strong, absorbs much 
less moisture and swells less when wet 
than untreated fabric 
This partially acetylated fabric has been 
tested in water-softening bags and fish nets 
{nd the same cotton fabric has been found 
resistant to heat and electricity. The useful 
life of a laundry press pad cover can be 
increased four to five times by partial acety 
lation, scientific tests show. This material 
can also be used for electrical tape to insulat 


vires 
Change Cotton's Properties 


dividual textle companies have been 
ying with each other to produce interest 
ing, lustrous cottons. Cotton fibers are be 
ing impregnated with resins to make them 
resist wrinkles, stay clean longer, dry faster 
ind take on various surface designs. Pres 
sure is being used to stamp permanent de 
signs into the fabri 

Cotton |, 


terials, producing new, useful textiles. A 


s been teaming up with other 


rubber and pigment mixture keeps water 
it but lets through moisture vapor. Rain 
ats of this material would be comfortable 
hospital sheeting, utility clothes, 
children’s snow suits and sleeping bags are 
other uses visualized 


i wear, 


Cotton has come to the rescue of wool- 
wearers WW ho suffer from itchiness Red 


ETHNOLOGY 
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flannel is now being sandwiched between 
layers of cotton, giving added warmth and 
greater comfort 

Cotton is also being mixed with other 
fibers to produce more versatile textiles. No 
weaving is needed t 
guest towels and diapers when the cotton 


make shoe cloths, 


fibers are permanently bonded together with 
resin. Mixed with asbestos, cotton produces 
1 more absorbent dishtowel. Combined with 
aluminum varns, it produces a high-fashior 
fabric. 

Although competition — fron 
fibers has increased rapidly during recent 


syntheti 


vears, more cotton is still used in the United 
States than all other fibers put together 
Cotton is being used in more ways than 
with sull other uses constant 


being found. The scientists who discovered 


ever before 


these new uses are helping to keep King 
Cotton on his throne 


Cotton yarn that disappears in water 
otton that does not soil easily and comes 
clean quickly and cotton with a coating 
that keeps water out but lets motsture vapor 
thhy ough have been collected for you by 


Science Service. These and several other in 
teresting cottons along uth detarls of thetr 
manufacture and suggested exper. rents, are 
included in the kit which you can secure 
for the nominal fee of 50 cents. Write 
Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., and ask for the New Cot- 
ton Developments kit 
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In Hawaii It's Menehune 


> CHILDREN OF Hawaii have thei 
Menehune, just as Europeans and main 
landers have their dwarfs, pixies and elves 
They are small creatures, who work at 
night and are invisible, except to children, 
in the daytime. They are credited with 
having built many stone temples, fish 


ponds and waterways 


Some people believe that the - stories 
ibout the Menehune have their origin in 
reality, a real and very early race of peo 
ple who may have been the “kama’aina” 
or the original native-born of the islands. 
All others, according to this theory, in 
cluding those we know as Hawaiians to- 
day, would then be “malihini”—strangers, 
foreigners, newcomers. 

Dr. Katharine Luomala is an anthropolo- 
gist, an associate professor of the Univer 
sity of Hawaii. She has written a paper 
about the Menehune, delving scientifically 
into the origins of these little folk. How- 
ever, she apologizes for being scientific 
about them. She says 

Those who regard the Menehune as 
their favorite characters in Hawaiian myth 
ology may resent any attempt to analyze 
these appealing little beings, and may say 


that anyone who would dissect a hapless 
scienuhic net 
would pick the wings off butterflies. With 


Menehune caught in the 


bowed head, the scientist can only point 
out in defense that he is not satished with 
mere contemplation of the wonders of the 
world but inevitably finds this admiratior 
leading to analysis.” 

Dr. Luomala has done a thor 


ough job of 
picking the wings off the butterflies 

Her conclusions are that the Menehune 
never existed in any real form. The name, 
she says, probably reached the Hawaiian 
Islands from central Polynesia. 

On some islands in the central Pacific, 
variations of the name were associated 
with the people who did the work, with 
the slaves. This was not originally true 
in Hawaii where the “Makaainana” per- 
formed the labor on the stone temples 
and fishponds. But, as the Hawaiians, who 
did not write before the missionaries 
came, forgot who built them, they credited 
the little people with the job. 

“There is nothing to prove they were 
ever real people,” Dr. Luomala concludes 
They are the products of human imagina 
uon.” 
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Stimulating Books 
in the field of 


Human Behavior 


[| Bases of Human Behavior: 
A Biologic Approach to Psychiatry 
by Leon J. Saul, M.D. 
New, 1951. 150 Pages. $4.00 


[| Emotional Maturity: 


The Development and Dynamics 

of Personality 

by Leon J. Saul, M.D. 

Ist Edition, 1947. 339 Pages. $5.00 


[] Principles and Practice of the 


Rorschach Personality Test 
by W. Mons, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P 

2nd Edition, issued in America in 195]. 
176 Pages. $4.00 


[] Handbook of Psychiatry 


by Overholser and Richmond 
Ist Edition, 1947. 252 Pages. $4.00 


[| Crime and the Mind 


by Walter Bromberg, M.D. 
Ist Edition, 1948. 219 Pages. $4.50 


[ Saints, Sinners and 
Psychiatry 


by Camilla M. Anderson, M.D. 
Ist Edition, 1950. 206 Pages. $2.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 


Please enter my order and send me the books | 
have checked 


Nar e —_—— 
Street " a —— 


City, Zone, State ___ 


Cash enclosed 
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Charge my account 
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MEDICINE 
Search for Cortisone 
Substitutes Speeded 


> THE SEARCH for more chemicals that 
could be used instead of cortisone for arth 
ritis, which is dificult to make, will b« 
speeded as a result of studies by Dr. Rob 
ert S. Speirs of the Roscoe B. Jackson Me 
morial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me. 

Dr. Speirs used a strain of mice specially 
bred for testing adrenal cortical hormones, 
such as cortisone. The tests previously were 
made by injecting the material under the 
skin of the mouse and noting the num 
ber of eosinophil cells in the mouse’s blood 
from one to 20 hours afterward 

Using a cortisone ointment on the skin 
of the animals, Dr. Speirs found, has the 
same effect as injecting the drug. Large 
numbers of compounds can be tested safely 
ind more quickly with this method. The 
new method also makes possible the use 
of certain fluids, in which some of thes« 
materials must be dissolved, which are 
harmless when put on the skin but highly 
dangerous when injected or given by 
mouth 

Details of the work, in which L. E 
Wragg, J. D. Sullivan and B. Hadley as 
sisted, are reported in the journal, Sctenct 


Tine 1) 
(yun 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Early Man Lived Twice 
8,000 Feet Up in Andes 


> ANCIENT BONES discovered 8,000 
feet high in the Andes show two human 
cultural levels once existed there. 

Dr. R. A. Stirton, chairman of the Uni 
versity of California's paleontology depart- 
ment in Berkeley, Calif., was told of dis 
covery of the human fossils by a crew of 
laborers working a commercial deposit of 
sand for cement about 20 miles outside of 
Bogota, Colombia 

Skeletal remains, including three good 
skulls, and pottery, beads, rock paintings 
ind stone implements were unearthed at 
the site 
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WHAT DOES MATHEMATICS 
MEAN TO YOU? 


This magazine is based on reader in- 
terest. It emphasizes expository articles 
ranging from semi-popular to highly 
technical. It will keep you in touch 
with the mathematical world 

Eminent mathematicians and people in 
various professions are answering the 
question “What Mathematics Means to 
Me” in the Mathematics Magazine 


Send subscription ($3.00) to 
The Mathematics Magazine 
Depart. C 


14068 Van Nuys Bivd. 
Pacoima, California 
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Wildcats 


> THE TWO principal members of the cat 
family that run wild in this country are 
the lynx, variously known as wildcat and 
bobcat, and the larger animal called in 
various regions cougar, puma, mountain 
lion, panther and painter—the last name 
being a corruption of panther. 





Up in Canada, and coming down occa- 
sionally into the northern border country, 
1s a second species of lynx, larger and more 
formidable than the common wildcat. Many 
naturalists subdivide the lynx genus into a 
larger number of species. 

Though smaller than the cougar, the 
lynxes look meaner and are meaner by 


MEDICINE 


High Blood 


> A NEW SYNTHETIC chemical which 
may help some patients with high blood 
pressure was announced by Drs. Roy 
Hertz, Milton J. Allen and Wm. W. Tull- 
ner, of the U. S. National Cancer Institute, 
at the meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Internal Secretions in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The chemical, called Amphenone B, acts 
on the pituitary gland in the head to cause 
an enlargement of adrenal and _ thyroid 
glands. At the same time, the amount of 
hormones produced by these chemically 
enlarged glands is reduced. 

Amphenone B is the first synthetic chemi- 
cal which has this effect on the adrenal 
glands. Its effect on the thyroid is like 
that of such drugs as thiouracil. Thiouracil 
and related chemicals are already being 
used to check overactive thyroids instead 
of removing the glands by surgical opera- 
tion. 

Amphenone B offers the possibility of 
the same kind of “medical operation” on 
the adrenal glands in patients whose high 
blood pressure is due to overactivity of 
these glands. 


nature. Their rough fur and their sugges. 
tion of a leonine mane give them a really 
formidable appearance, and hunting dogs 
are wise when they avoid too rash an 
attack on a bayed lynx. For all his hard- 
fighting disposition, the lynx or wildcat does 
not raid farmyards except in wild country, 
when he may occasionally help himself to 
the poultry. 

The cougar or mountain lion, however, 
though less courageous than the lynxes, is 
a much more formidable killer of domestic 
as well as wild animals, and is heartily hated 
by all western stock men and by the govern- 
ment rangers who have custodianship of 
the game herds in the national parks and 
forests. He has learned, too, that he is 
remorselessly hunted, which has made him 
wary about returning to a kill for a second 
meal, so that the cougars now left unkilled 
are more destructive than ever. 

Cougars have an intense curiosity about 
man and his works. Frequently one will 
lie motionless on a tree or rock overhang. 
ing a road while his enemy, the hunter, 
passes below. The blood-curdling tales of 
man-killing cougars, however, have to date 
gone wholly without confirmation. Those 
who know them best state that they are, 
on the contrary, most arrant cowards. 

Neither the cougars nor the lynxes are 
often seen in our great western parks, al- 
though evidences of their presence are some- 
times found. While complete extermination 
of members of the wild cat family is not 
desirable, any great abundance of them 
should be discouraged. 
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ressure Aid 


Patients with cancer of the adrenals 
might also be helped by Amphenone B, 
whereas now they must undergo surgery 
to have the cancer removed. 

Trial of the new chemical in cases of 
high blood pressure is now under way but 
it is too early to know what the results 
will be. The effects on the adrenal and 
thyroid glands were discovered in_ tests 
with rats. 

In the early stages of the research, Dr. 
Hertz and associates thought the new syn- 
thetic chemical might become a substitute 
for ACTH, the anti-arthritis chemical 
which now must be obtained from hog 
pituitary glands. But Amphenone B turned 
out not to be a substitute for ACTH and 
Dr. Hertz suspects it might injure arthritic 
patients because it prevents the adrenal 
glands from producing their anti-arthritis 
hormone, cortisone. 

Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


Top speed for the giant tortoises of the 
Galapagoes islands in the Pacific is around 
360 yards an hour. 
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Electricity in Blood Clotting 


Positive and negative electrical charges on blood 
chemicals may have part in blood clotting. Specially de- 
signed glass cell used in studies. 


>» POSITIVE AND negative electrical 
charges on molecules of chemicals in the 
blood may play a part in the mechanisms 
that make blood clot and keep it from 
clotting. 

Studies on this new approach to the 
clotting problem were reported by Dr. 
Irving S. Wright of Cornell University, 
New York, at the meeting of the Ameri 
can Heart Association in Atlantic City, 
NB 

Dr. Wright, like many other medical 
men, has for years worked on the problem 
of keeping blood from clotting in the 
blood vessels with serious consequences to 
the heart or brain. 

He told of studies, using a specially de- 
signed glass cell, on the forces that tend 
to keep the fibrinogen molecules and other 
constituents of the blood separated and to 
keep them from sticking to the walls of 
the blood vessels and blocking them. 

“Following the very fundamental law 
that two objects with similar electrical 
charges are mutually repulsive,” Dr. Wright 
said, “it has been suggested that such 
mutual repulsion may play some part in 
preventing the components of the blood 
from coming together for clot formation.” 

“Our work has shown that, at least within 
certain limits, the anticoagulants (ant- 
clotting drugs) tested increased the nega- 
tive electrical charges, thus inhibiting the 
intial steps of clotting. However, much 
work must still be done before physical 
factors, including electrical charges of re- 
pulsion and attraction, can be conclusive- 
ly established as playing a significant role 
in blood clotting.” 

Even now, with present methods, deaths 
and complications from clotting diseases 





EXAKTA “‘V" 


35mm Single Lens Reflex 
Camera 





One lens both for viewing 
and picture taking assures 
perfect sharpness, accurate 
exposure, maximum depth 
of field, and correct com- 
position for color. You al- 
ways see the exact image 
before you take the pic- 
ture—whether the subject is an inch or a mile away. 
whether it is microscopic or gigantic, whether it is 
moving or stationary. Instantly interchangeable 
lenses permit telephoto, wide angle, close-up, copy 
—~ microscope a hotography. With sianes Zeiss Tes- 

“T” Coated Lens 0¢ plus tax 


Write Dept. 900 For Free parma a 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH MINIATURE 
CAMERAS by Alfred M. Bailey (Denver Museum 
of Natural History). This eminent explorer and 
scientist displays his finest Exakta photographs 
and others along = = ~~ material. 35 
full page photogra| 64 50 
EXAKTA CAMERA co., “ w. ote st, New York 1, N.Y. 














can be reduced to a significant degree, Dr. 
Wright said. Among medicines doctors 
now can use in such conditions, he said, 
are heparin and dicumarol. Two newer 
anti-clotting drugs, tromexan and _ paritol, 
have not yet been used enough, in his 
opinion, for scientists to give them a final 


evaluation. 
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MEDICINE 
Polio Danger Period Month 
After Immunizing ‘‘Shots” 


> BABIES AND children who need im- 
munizing “shots” protect them against 
diphtheria and whooping cough and per- 
haps other diseases should have these at 
least one month before the polio season 
starts. 

This period, one month, is the time 
after the immunizing shots that a person 
is most likely be in danger of getting 
paralyzing poliomyelitis, if exposed to the 
disease, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation warns today. 

After one month “there is no evidence,” 
the association states, that this effect of 
the shots persists. 
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INVENTION 
New Titanium Processing 
Methods Patented 


> NEW METHODS for purifying and 
chlorinating titanium, important and stra- 
tegic metal, used mostly in airplane metal 
alloys, received patents 2,555,361 and 2,- 
555,374. Both assigned to the National 
Lead Company, New York, the first was 
received by Walter K. Nelson and Helmut 
Espenschied and the second by Lancelot 
W. Rowe and Sandford S. Cole. All four 

inventors are from Metuchen, N. J. 
Finely divided titanium can be chlori- 
nated under the new system, according to 
the inventors. Titanium oxide and chloride 
are passed through a restraining bed of 
lesser reactivity than the titanium oxide. 
By the other method, crude titanium tetra- 
chloride, usually too impure for use, can 
be purified through reducing the vanadium 
content. This is done by a process of mix- 
ing the titanium tetrachloride with a lead 
base substance and distilling the mixture. 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 
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WALL PRACTICAL! 
B BEAUTIFUL! 
arometer GUARANTEED! 


PLAN YOUR TOMORROW TODAY! 

Highly decorative. This practical barometer prepares 
you for nature's ever changing moods 12 to 24 hours 
in advance. It’s simple—if indicator hand falls—bad 
weather ahead. If it rises—look for the sun. 

The beautifully lettered porcelain open-faced dial is 
3%” diameter. Instrument is set into block of Cherry- 
mahogany polished wood. This case is 5%” outside 
diameter. All fittings are of bright, lacquered brass 
Beautiful interior watch-like movement can be seen 
in operation at all times. Accurate German make 
Dependable precision throughout. With instructions— 
only $4.90 plus 25c. postage and insurance. 


PROJECTION LENS 

An outstanding value. Anastigmatic f1°'3 four ele- 
ment system. Product of the gg Lens Co. 

3” focus, 13/16” clear aperture, 14%” OD. This lens 
is airspaced and not affected by heat. Can be used 
on 8 mm, 16 mm, 35 mm and double frame 35 mm 
sizes. 3.3X magnifier. Wonderful for many projection 
experiments. A $9.50 value is yours for only $2.00 


pospaid. 
LUCITE BOX WITH COVER 

Crystal clear lucite 2” x 2” box with radius of 1” 
on one side. Box and lid hold together tightly 
Suitable for screws, seeds, dry chemicals, pins, gems, 
stones, powders and in fact anything which must be 
seen while stored in this box but which will not 
react chemically with lucite. Beautifully made cost- 
ing twice our price to manufacture. 50c. per dozen 


postpaid 

BANDAGE SHEARS 
6” long of finest surgical steel bright chrome plated. 
Pre-war quality. Its blunt tip prevents nicking the 
skin. Not seconds, these instruments were made to 
sell for four times our price. Here is your chance 
to save money. Packed individually Bandage Shears, 
only $1.25 plus 10c. postage. 
Also in same quality steel and finish: 
Dressing forceps (blunt point) @ 5c. ea. 
Splinter forceps (sharp point) @ 5c. ea. 


STETHOSCOPE 

Ford's modzl, regular, with hard rubber bell and 
ear tips. Metal parts chrome plated. Rubber is pure 
gum Medical doctors, veterinarians, mechanics, 
students, experimenters, farmers, breeders, radio 
repair and TV men and many others can use this 
stethoscope which will be found excellent for trans- 
mitting low-pitched heart sounds and murmurs as 
well as machinery noises. $2.50 postpaid. 


50 POWER: POCKET SIZE HAND MICROSCOPE 
A single powerful lens focuses upon a specimen 
flattened between two slips of glass. Focusing is 
done by turning this mounted lens in its screw 
mounting. A spring with clips holds the slide in 
place as the instrument is pointed at the light 
Aluminum body is 1%4” long. Four glass slips are 
supplied. This makes an excellent microscope to 
examine flowers, plants, minerals, blood, etc., also 
linen fibres, paper, insects, etc. We have found also, 
that this small microscope will make an excellent 
high-powered eyepiece for telescope or microscope 
Each @ 50c. plus 10c postage. 


SENSITIVE BUBBLE LINE LEVEL 
For builders, farmers, carpenters, gardeners, home- 
owners, etc. 2” glass tube in metal mount with 
tube shield to prevent breakage. End lugs for attach- 
ing to string or straight edge mount. Stanley make 
Nickel plated 75c. each postpaid. 


GENERAL UTILITY CYCLONE AND STORM LAMP 
Indispensable in any emergency. Operates either on 
3 flashlight batteries or 120 volts A.C. Comes in 
compact Bakelite case easy to carry camping and 
fishing. Ideal for bungalow or cottage when power 
fails. Price including 442 volt bulb, and extension 
cord, no batteries. $5.00 postpaid. 


DRAFTSMAN DRAWING SET 

For mechanical architectural and engineering draft- 
ing room use. Drawing set of good quality. Precision 
German make. Cas2 is 6” by 2%” pocket book style 
with snap-button lock, lined with green felt. Instru- 
ments include 4!2” Nickel plated Compass with 
divider, pen and pencil parts also 412” ruling pen, 
box to hold Iead and needles as well as scsewdriver 
Six piece set PLUS 2” Nickel plated 180° protractor: 

paper rule in inches and millimeters. All fo: 


aid 
$1. 50 postpaid. 
PLUMMET-LAMP 

Illuminated miners plumb-bob for mine or tunnel 
work or for use at night. A large plummet, upper part 
hollow to hold oil also has a tube with wick and 
extinguisher. Hung in gimbals by chain thus assum- 
ing vertical position always. When suspended from 
shifting center of a Icveling-head it can be easily 
adjusted over a given point. An exceptionally beau- 
tiful job in brass and bronze throughout. Weighs 2 
pounds. Made by Keuffel & Esser. Complete in case 
$7.50 each plus 50c. postage and insurance. 


GLASS RETICLE, MOUNTED 
11,” diameter optically flat and plano-paraliel reti- 
cule engraved for sighting. Mounting is magnesium 
of two piece construction dove-tailed accurately 
Overall size about 2” by 3”. Each $1.00 postpaid. 


Remit with order—No COD—No open accounts 


HARRY ROSS 
TELESCOPES - MICROSCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 
70 West Broadway, Dept. N. L-4, New York 7, N. Y. 








ASTRONOMY 


Find Asteroids Distance 


> A NEW 
ting the distance to a just-discovered as 
eroid, or minor planet, has been suggested 

Dr. John S. Hall, of the U. S. Naval 


hoservatory 


ind simple method for plot 


nul now, astronomers have figured 
it the distance to newly-discovered heaven 
y objects by plotting their paths, or orbits, 
through the sky. To be done accurately 
this takes at least three observations of 
the object at three well-separated times 
The method proposed by Dr. Hall and 
Arthur A. Hoag, also of the Observatory, 
epends on the polarization of the sunlight 
flected from the object 
When light is polarized, its rays are not 
t random but have been altered so that 
heir vibrations have a preferred direction 
Polaroid film is used for sunglasses to cut 


lown glare. A piece of polaroid will let 


through light vibrating in only one plan 
just as a directional antenna preferentially 
eceives certain radio waves 

The proposed method consists of measur 


ing the amount of polarization in the light 


AERONAUTICS 


Military Plan 


> FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS of the 


Royal Air Force will soon be composed 


ntirely of jet-propelled planes, it is pre 
dicted in London. A forward step in this 
lis Vickers 
fl 


ction is the new four-engine 
660, which recently made its first thght 
nd has now gone into quantity production 


This bomber is in the 600-mile-per-hou 


i Details ! not revealed. It is said t 
e fas than the twin-engined Canberra 
hicl ipable of speed of over 600 miles 
n hor nd it has far greater bomb-load 
pacity n greater range. It 3 
IgNes ’ piston-engine von 
iow int 
1] { Brush a 
. { itl 










CARGILLE 
MICRO BEAKERS 


Capacities 05 ml and 1.0 
The small beaker, with a 
number of uses. For weigh- 
ing out samples for a ysis; for 
semi-micro procedures. Numerous oth 
er applications 


a  eN 
a 


Write for descriptive leaflet and 

sample or send $2.00 for 24 as- 

sorted Micro Beakers & plastic 
? holder as illustrated 


R. P. Cargille 118 Liberty St. 

















from the asteroid. Astronomers know trom 
observations of the moon, Mars and Mer 
cury that the polarization value changes 
quite markedly with the angle of vision. 
lue varies with the angle 





ween the earth and the sun as seen 
rom the objec 
Following Dr. Hall and Mr 
suggestion, astronomers will try to deter 
ine this relationship for some minor 
planets. They will do so by finding the 
relationship between the amount of polari 
zation and the angle of vision. When the 
polarization of an unknown object is ob 


Hoag’s 


erved, astronomers from this relationship 
1 then determine the angle of vision 
When this angle is known, the solution 


t the distance problem is simple. This 


because the angle formed at the earth 
w the sun and by the asteroid, and the 
distance to the sun are both known. That 
is, two angles and one side of a trianglk 
re known and the distance to the un 
<nown object can be readily determined. 
Science News Letter, June 16, 1951 


es All-Jet 


planes powered by jet engines. Included ure 
fighters, night-fighters, all-weather fighters, 
trainers, tactical bombers, heavy bombers, 
vaval all-weather and_ strike 
aircraft. The program for 
npietely yet-equipped service 1s well on 


fighters and 


Nnul-suoimarine 


] 
iV vith = the deve opn t tl 
. ' a 
ddition to an all-yet milttary air ser 
brits! tation as headed toward ex 
ive use of jet power in commercial 
irliners. As recently announced, jet an 
liners will go into regular service on the 
London Rome-Cairo route ithin a vear 
The present jet-propelled airliner known 
s the Ce is now flying the route as 
ie first stage im route t te the 
th yet-liners Te ‘ 1 ‘ rite 
rvice 
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SENERAL SCIENCE 

Philadelphia Citation to 
Science Service Director 

> FOR WORLD-WIDE activities in publi 


the Philadelphia 
special 


understanding of science, 
Science Council has awarded a 
citation to Watson Davis, director of Sct 
ENCE SERVICE 


is presented in connection 
vith awards to Philadelphia area igh 
its selected = by 


The citation v 


competitive 


‘ 


iuons as those 1 t promising for 
ollege work in science. 

Activities conceived and carried through 

Mr. Davis and his associates in Sctence 
Service have had “particularly significant 
results in encouraging boys and girls to 
carve their careers in science,” it 1s stated 
by the citation signed by the president and 
secretary of the Council, Dr. Armand 
Spitz, president of Spitz Laboratories, and 
Prof. Harold F. Bernhardt, of Temple Uni 
ersity 

‘The world of tomorrow will be in 
fluenced strongly by the science students 
who today are being helped toward thei: 
future professions,” the citation further 
reads. “They and the world are richer for 
the inspiration and guidance of Watson 
Davis and those who share his dream.” 
Composed of scientists, industrialists and 


ducators, 


the Philadelphia Science Coun 
cul for five years has conducted a progran 
of science encouragement for high school 
students in the Philadelphia area. 
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MEDICINE 
Nervous High Blood Pressure 
Relieved by Two New Drugs 


> TWO DRUGS that relieve high blood 
pressure of nervous origin were reported 
by Dr. Henry A. Schroeder of Washing 
ton University School of Medicine, St 
Louis, at the meeting of the American 
Heart Association in Atlantic City, N. J. 

The drugs are known by their chemical 
names of I-hydrazino-phthalazine and 
hydrazino-4-methyl-phthalazine 

\fter it was found that these drugs could 
keep the blood pressures of dogs with hig! 
blood pressure at normal or near norm: 


t 


evels, they were given to 


30, patients 
Considerable sustained action was show: 
in reducing blood pressure in hypertension 
of nervous origin, but littl or no effects 
were seen in hypertension associated wit! 
the kidney.” Dr. Schroeder said 


given by mouth. In d 


The drugs were r« 
beginning of treatment with them, the pa 
tients suffered headache, nausea and vomit 
ing, which were controlled by antu-his 
tamintic drugs, and low blood pressure as 
sociated with change in posture. After re 
peated doses, these toxic signs grew less 


Science News Letter, June 16, 195! 





@®@ RADIO 


Saturday, June 23, 1951, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 
“Adventures in Science,” with Watsen Davis. 
+, over Columbia Broad- 





Dr. Farrington Danicls, professor of chemistry 
University of Wisconsin, will discus- 
of the Sun's Energy, Our Greatest 
Continuing Energy Available to Man- 





kind.” 
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- Books of the Week - 


TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 

Dept., SCIENCE NEWSLETTER, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publication direct 

from issuing organizations 

\xCHAEOLOGY OF THE ByNUM Mowunps, Missis mechanics, and wave motion has been added 

ippi—John L. Cotter and John M. Corbett— in this revised edition, for use as a college 

out. Printing Office, 112 p., illus., paper, 75 textbook on physics 

re ee en pry Fog liome Strupy Bivue Book anp Directory ol} 
the Nationa Park Service of the Dept. ot accanseren Parvare Hoon Srusy Scwecs 

the Interior. These excavations are representa 


i. Ind lif , snp Courses 1951—J. S. Noffsinger—Na 
uve ¢ é ric é ime 3g m ac- : ss 

2 a Se See ee om 8 tional Home Study Council, 15th ed., 32 p., 
veloped near Houston, Miss. 


illus., paper. Free upon request to publisher, 
-Richard H 2601 16th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C 
A useful reference guide for anyone wanting 
to know courses, accredited schools, addresses, 


\upuBoN Water Birp GUuIDE 
Pough—Doubleday, 352 p., illus., $3.50. A 
compact field guide of water, game and 
arge land birds of Eastern and Central North etc. 
America. Well illustrated 
Audubon Society. 


Sponsored by the > oye 
—— : : DHE INDIVIDt AL THROUGH THE RorscHac H 


Paul Maslow, Vol. 1 of THe Lire Science, 134 
HE BEGINNINGS OF Diplomacy, A SocioLocical p., paper, $3.50. Tells what it is possible to 
Srupy oF INTERTRIBAL AND INTERNATIONAI learn about human emotions through this 
Ragnar Numelin— PAiosophical important projective technique which, accord 
Library, 372 p., $12.00. The author’s thesis ing to the author, transforms the intangibility 

that the roots of diplomacy are to be found of personality into something that can be 
evaluaied. 


RELATIONS 


imong the primitive peoples of all nations 


ay > = nD 7 a ) Vv _ . 
An extensive bibliography is included THE INFEcTIoUs Diseases OF DomMEsTIC ANIMALS 


Directory oF Business SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EtioLocy, D1ac 
States—National Assn. & Council of Business NosIs, AND BioLocic THErapy—William Ar 
Schools, 31 p., paper. Free upon request to thur Hagan and Dorsey William Bruner— 
publisher, 2601 16th St. N. W., Washington Comstock, 2d ed., 920 p., illus., $8.00. A 

D. C. A handbook of the business schools textbook for students of veterinary medicine. 
accredited by the Association for the use of 


. INORGANIC SEMIMICRO QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS— 
vocational advisers and guidance officers. 


Carroll Wardlaw Griffin and Mary Alys 
Plunkett—Blakiston, 299 p., illus., $4.75. A 
college textbook for an advanced course in 
qualitative analysis which presupposes a 
knowledge of general inorganic chemistry. 


\x EXPERIMENT IN THE CONTROL OF TUBERCL 
Losts AMONG NeGroes—Jean Downes—Mi/ 
sank Memorial Fund, 67 p., illus., paper. 
Free upon request to publisher, 40 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Reports the results of a 
pecial nutrition experiment among Negro 
families in Harlem to determine the value 
f improved nutrition in warding off 


\N INVESTIGATION OF THE Laws oF THOUGH? 
oN WuicuH ARE FouNDED THE MATHEMATICAI 
THEoR1Es OF Locic AND PROBABILITIES 
George Boole—Dover, 424 p., illus., $4.50. 

Fire Tests or Steet CoLuMNs PRoTrectTEeD WITH The first American printing of the 1854 edi 
SiLiceous AGGREGATE ConcretTE—Nolan D tion of one of the original systematic treat 
Mitchell—Govt. Printing Office, 12 p., illus., ments of logic. 
paper, 15 cents. Building Materials and _— 
Structures Report 124. Results of tests by 
the National Bureau of Standards indicate 
that concrete of this type is acceptable for 


protection of structural steel 





or THe Wortp DistRiBUTION OF CHOLERA 

Jacques M. May—American Geographical 

Society, 2 p. plus map, illus., paper, $1.25 

(map folded to size 5” x 7%”) or $1.50 (for 
ne ae se. seni 

wall use—25”"x38"). This is the second map 

Arias oF Diseases. It traces the routes 


i 


against hre 


Fire Tests or Woop-Framep WaALLs AND Par # the 
TITIONS WITH AsBEsTOsS-CEMENT FAaciNnGs of the major cholera pandemics of the 19th 
Nolan D. Mitchell—Govt. Printing Office, 14 century, and shows in detail the outbreaks 
»., illus., paper, 15 cents. Tests made by the and permanence of cholera in Asia in the 
Bureau of Standards to assist building au last 25 years 

thorities in evaluating the fire-resistance char 


acteristics of constructions of this type 


Oi anp Gas PRODUCTION An Introductory 
Guide to Production Techniques and Con 
servation Methods—Enginecring Committee 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission—U nivei 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 128 p., illus., $2.75 


Form-Crass VotuMe TaBLes For EstimatTine 
Boarp-Foot CoNTENT OF NORTHERN CONIFERS 
G. Allen Bickford—Northeastern Forest Ex 


periment Station, 86 p., illus., paper. Frec Highly technical language has been avoided 
pon request to publisher, Upper Darby, Pa in this book which tells where gas and oil 
Giving tables not requiring adjustment for cur, the nature of the reservoirs and_ the 


the small tops of northern conifers. science of utilizing them 


OvuTSTANDING AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN NorTH 
AmeRicA—H. W. Wanless, O. F. Kotick and 
American Geological Institute, 87 p.. 


Four Test-DeEMoNsTRATIONS oF Harpwoop Loc 
GRADES IN THE NortHeast—George E. Dover 
ike and Harry W. Camp, Jr.—Northeastern sthers- 
Forest Experiment Station, 19 p., illus., paper paper, $1.00. An index of available vertical 
Free from publisher, Upper Darby, Pa. Tell- aerial photographs, including names and ad- 
ing timber owners how to evaluate the dresses of the agencies holding the negatives. 
quality of their product Designed primarily for teachers of geology. 


FUNDAMENTALS oF Pysics — Henry Semat Ine Rapio AMateur's Hanpsook—Headquar 
Rinehart, Rev. ed.. 849 p., illus., $6.00. New ters Staff—American Radio Relay League 
iterial on atomic physics, molecular physics, 28th ¢ 768 p., illus., paper, $2.50. This 


tandard manual of amateur radio communi 
ation has new sections dealing with mobil 
and ultra-high-frequency techniques and wit! 
the construction of carrier radiotelephone 
transmitters, useful in case of emergency. 


‘aDIOISOTOPES, INLUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS—G. H. 
Guest—Pitman, 185 p., illus., $4.50. This 
book tells how radioisotopes, by-products of 
atomic energy plants, are being utilized in 
such fields as the petroleum, rubber, am 
chemical industries. Written for the layman 
as well as the industrialist. 
SyMBoLIC Locic—Clarence Irving Lewis an 
Cooper Harold Langford — Dover, Reprint, 
506 p., $4.50. A reprint of a standard work 
first published in 1932. 
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Freshly wilted leaves of the wild cherry 
ire poisonous to livestock. 


The cucumber is a favorite vegetable in 
desert countries because when eaten it 
quenches the thirst; sweet vine-products, 
such as the watermelon, have much less 


effect 





WINS WRITING SUCCESS THOUGH 
CRIPPLED WITH ARTHRITIS 


“‘When I became almost crippled with 
arthritis, N.1.A. training proved its 
value. I began acting as local corre- 
spondent for two papers. Then, I 
Started a publication of my own. ‘The 
Beekeeper’ became a reality and a suc- 
a cess. Were I physically able, I would 

crawl to the top of the house and 
shout the merits of N.I.A. training.’’—Elmer Carroll, 
Route 3, Box 540, Lansing, Mich 


To People 
who want to write 
but can’t get started 


12 YOU have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn't a chance? Here is what 
the former editor of Liberty said:— 

There is more room for newcomers in writing than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene in recent years 
Who will take their places? Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.’’ 


4 Chance to Test Yoursel/—FREE 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover more 
men and women who can add to their income by fic- 
tion end article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Those who pass 
this test are qualified to take the famous N.I.A 
course based on the practical New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write by writing. You 
work at home. in leisure time, constantly guided by 
experienced writers. Soon you acquire the coveted 
professional’ touch. Then you're ready to market 
your stories, articles and news items 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Taking the Writing Aptitude Test requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon now 
Take the first step towards the most enjoyable and 
profitable occupation—writing for publication! News- 
paper Institute of America. One Park Ave., New 
York 16. N. Y¥. (Founded 1925) 


VETERANS: Course approved for Veteran's Training 
ee ee es ae a a eee ee ee es ce ee a 
FREE Newspaper Institute of America | 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 





| Send me. without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information | 
| about writing for profit as promised in Science 

News Letter, June 16 
| Miss } 

Mrs | 
| Mr } 

Address | 
| ( ) Check here if eligible under the G Bill 

of Rights. (All correspondence Lontdantiel | 

| No salesman will call on you.) 117-H-781 | 
J — 
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» New Machines and Gadgets e 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 574. To receive this Gadget 


{ TELEPHONE NUMBERS are easil) 
available when written or typed on a paper 
strip which is placed inside a cylinder on 
the front end of a base for the household 
t Rolling the strip out at one end 
cylinder desired 
it is easily 


ele phone 
of the 


to where 


the number 


seen. 


brings 
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i PORTABLE PROJECTOR of 
and sound, ts 
!6-millimeter films to 
spots. The pictures are 
ut ht ancles 


motion 


jor use in screcning 
previeu television 
thrown on a 
projecto i 
l2inch tel 


pictures, 


wun the 
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MOTORCYCLE COVER 1s a vinylit 
film that completely covers the we 
when not in use to protect it from 
but which can be rolled into 
tage to fit into a saddieba 
fie vible at all t mperatures 


and does not crack or peel. 
Science News Letter, 


Fray 
+e 
tlastt 
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the weather 
pack 
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small 
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i he 
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| Pr > 
made device } 
. a . 
2-pound carvon 


h with a lano tub 
ier with a iong 


j 


i SPI 


pearing 


{1R GUN, a home 
large fish, uses a 
torxtide fire extingtuis 
rel replacing the 
ar. Triggering the r the 
high pressure tank permits the escape of the 
ig power. 
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Do l ou 


What doctors call gastroenteritis is often 
known as ptomaine poisoning 


} 


~~ , j l, Ldsey 
nozzle and holding 


release tvaive 


trivi 
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In the fossilized remains of animals, teeth 


re usually the best preserved of the organs 
Ripe dananas, including skins, have been 
found satisfactory as a replacement for corn 
in growing and fattening pigs. 


shark 


of the tropics is called 
attack 


thing that crosses its path. 


The terror 


he carcharadon; it will any living 


Otters in the Philadelphia Zoo gather up 
the paper cups and boxes which thoughtless 
visitors drop into their pool, and put them 
in a neat pile. 


America’s first glass factory was at James- 
town, Va.; established in 1608, its princi- 
pal product was glass beads for use in 
trading with Indians. 
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MINIATURE BAG?PIPE foi 
jourtn 
the illustration shows 

tly like the conven 
play 
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ris about one the size of its Luro- 


can coun mart. As 
miniature 
} 


and 


it is easier to 


und 


each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


the Scotch instrument is replaced by a 
plastic reed plate containing eight reeds 
tuned in the key of C. 
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i SCHOOL DESK tops, made of sawdust, 
phenolic resins and resin-impregnated paper, 
we economically produced, structurally 
strong, and are resistant to impact, abrasion, 
moisture, flame and most chemicals. Saw- 
dust mixed with resin is highly compressed 
Letween sheets of the impregnated paper. 
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i POP-DOWN toaster for the breakfast 
table is a recently patented device similar to 
electric toaster but has a 
a chute into which the 
toasted bread is released. An abutment at 
the bottom of the chute holds the bread 
within to keep it warm until wanted. 
June 16, 
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SS GRASS-CUTTING sickle, recently pat- 
ented, or blades for cutting edzes, 
and they are placed on the outer, rather 
than the inner, edge of what ts ordinarily 
a curved blade. The used razor blades are 
held at angles with the edge of the 
nolding-arm by a saw-tooth device into 
which they are clamped. 


uses ras 


real 
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A MEMBERSHIP 
Things of 


ONCE A MONTH for a year we will 
pack a blue package with scientific 
fun, with mental stimulation, with 
hours of absorption, with future 
hobbies, with knowledge; but specifi- 
cally we will pack the boxes with 
THINGS of sctence—real objects of 
science to be handled and looked at 
and owned by you. And with them, 
sheets of suggested experiments and 
complete explanations of them. There 
are now more than ten thousand 
members of the group of friends of 
science who receive one of these ex- 
citing boxes each month. This un- 
usual service comes one year postpaid 
for $4.00. Use this coupon to send in 
your membership NOW and we will 
include, free, a Gift Uns as our 
thanks for your prompt acceptance. 


1S 


NOW OPEN TO YOU 


science 


* Washington 6, D. C. 
i" 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1719 N Street N. W. 
is expiration. Allow three weeks for address change. 
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